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A TOUGH JOHNNY GOES 
STRAIGHT 


How a juvenile delinquent whose name is really not Johnny 
Moreau used pothooks to change his destiny on life’s highway 


NICK ROES 


OU got nuthin’ on me, flatfoot,” 
} 
i 


blazed Johnny Moreau at the man 
in blue whose hand was on Johnny's 
shoulder. He stared at the p lice office r 


vith a bold, lefiant look. 
“This is it 


1 1 ™ 
tough you really are 


We'll 


when you re 


Tough John 


for you, 
sec how 
ooling your heels in the reformatory !” 
\t the mention of that institution, Tough 
Johnny, a fifteen-year-old product of the 
New York, kicked the officer 
the shins and ran 


tenements of 
In the ensuing chase 
the policeman soon lost his quarry, when 
the youth scaled the wall at the end of the 
block, agilely jumped over the garbage cans 
below, and disappeared into the inky dark- 


beyond. 


ess of the alley 
Some time later that same night, officers 
from a different precinct picked up the boy, 
vho was found hiding in an empty ware- 
riverfront. It took four of 
him to the police 


arrived the 


iouse on the 
them to escort station, 
ind when they 


1 
knew why. 


desk sergeant 


FAMILIAR with the ways of the under- 
world from an early age, Tough Johnny 
had an enviable reputation among the hood- 


lums in the Extremely 


neighborhood. 
shrewd for his age, he was branded as an 
“incorrigible” by the police department. 
They had tried hard to find an institution 
to hold him; workers, clergymen, 
psychiatrists, too, had done what they could 
lor him; but Tough Johnny was just a “rot- 


social 


as Abe 


( peddling 


ten apple.” His record was as long 
Lincoln’s arm, and this last crime 
heroin [dope]) necessitated drastic action. 

Tough Johnny went to trial. The authori 


thoroughly. Was h 


ties argued his case 
“rotten 


giving him a raw deal? He had no parents 


really a apple,” or was society 


or living relatives—had been on his own 
At eight he had worke 
for gangsters, and at ten he 
for the first time. At twelve he had escaped 
from reform school by setting fire to the 
place, and at fifteen he considered a 
hardened criminal. This was really if for 
John, just as the 


His residence was being 


since he was six 


was arrested 


Was 


Tough officer had said. 
changed from New 
York City to a farm in New Jersey, from 
which escape was almost impossible. Every- 


me hoped for the best 


AT the expense of the city, 
given a free ride to the prison farm, arriv- 
heart 
munching 


Johnny was 


ing with hate in his It was a peace- 


ful place, contentedly in 
lush pastures and acres of well-cultivated 


land 


COWS 


stretching far beyond view. That is, 


it was peaceful before Tough 


Moreau arrived. His first few 


Johnny 
hours of in- 
carceration found him in a violent fist fight 
other 
Johnny’s being assigned to 


bails of old books and 


weighing a hundred pounds each, for a dis 


with one of the inmates, which re- 


sulted in 


“wrassle” papers, 


tance of half a mile. At this point he was 


to dig a huge hole in the ground and burn 
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this trash. (The guard, who knew Johnny's 
reputation, held the matches. 
noticed 


iat an old, worn booklet had fallen out. 


carting bails one day, he 


lor the first time in a long whil 
smiled, at the 


Tough 
John looking “hen 
scratching” he saw on the torn top page. 
He picked the thing up and looked at it, 
then turned to the guard. 

“That's shorthand, ain't it?” he asked. 

“Keep moving, tough guy,” was the un- 
sociable reply. 

“I'll bet a guy could have a lot of fun if 


he knew that gimmick. Say, do y 


u supp se 


naw—never mind.” 


THE next day, Tough John paid a visit to 
the warden and asked for permission to go 
library. Warden Thompson 
at first looked at him suspiciously, but then 


to the prison 


nodded in assent. 
found 
was looking for—a shorthand in- 


Johnny entered the library and 
what he 
struction book for beginners. He was fas- 
When he 


rian and asked if he 


cinated ! looked up at the libra- 


might take it to his 
ell with him, he be- 
gan to wondet 
whether he was get 
ting soft! He dis- 
thought 
from his mind, how- 


missed the 


and, with the 
Manual 
arm, retired to his 
cell and 
work, 


Evers 
under his 


went to 
Ir was not long be- 


fore Tough John 
could write 60, then 


80 words a minute 
in shorthand. A 
short time later, he 


had increased his 
speed to 110 words a 
minute. Since he had 
no one to write to, 
Johnny would use up 
his allowance of let- 
ters by writing to the publishers for books 
and magazines, and for advice on how to 
improve his shorthand. 
typing chart from the company, but he was 
confined to practicing on the chart for 
months, until he proved worthy to be given 
access to a typewriter. This latter privilege 
was deferred because of an incident which 


“I've been using 


He also received a 





red ink because it 


looks nicer.’ 
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shocked everyone. Tough John had been a 


model prisoner since beginning to study 
shorthand. Then one day one of the in- 
mates began to ridicule him and tore his 
textbook. This book was sacred to 
Johnny, but he was punished for striking 
the wrongdoer in the face with a plate of 
prison stew. This, he had thought, was an 
example of punishment fitting the crime. 


ONE summer nigh 


quiet in the 


, there was 
\ special kind of 
mark this 
when the men were given an opportunity to 


~ 

yo 
4 

os 


prison yard 


peace fulness seemed to hour 


relax, free (almost) to follow their own 


levices. Some smoked, others talked in 


subdued tones; next to a group of six men 


sat Tough johnny, the “incorrigible,” 
adroitly tapping on his typing chart as if 


r 
transcribing his notes. First he would prac- 


tice brief forms, then reverse the procedure 
and “type” them out on the chart. 


He was starved for dictation, and a few 





ieet from him was an opportunity to sate 


1S Inge! | it grou 


stitution as a “ses- 
S101 Johnny took to 

cording what they 
vere saying. There 
ame a lull in the 


and 
just as Johnny put 


conversation, 
down the outline for 
the last word he had 


heard his hand went 


ss 
mM] Ma carried 
away was li by the 
1 } ‘ 4 q 
weauty and gracetul- 
ness of his outlines 


that he had not 
realized the meaning 
of the discussion. He 
stared at his notes. 
taerrleg He could not believe 
his eyes ! He 


those notes over and 


read 

over again. He 

found that he had 

taken down the com- 

plete plan for a prison break to take place 

a week from that very night! Every mi- 

nute detail had been covered in the con- 

versation, and Johnny had it all down in his 

notebook. He felt sick. Didn't know what 

to do. Names, time, section of attack, a 

complete design for escape — his hot- 
test take. 








THt 


( 





, 1% 
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TWO DAYS later Johnny, breaking the 
code of the unde transcribed his 
office and handed him 
Warden Thompson 
dubious at first, but eventually he 
vinced by this typewritten instrument of 


justice. Exactly 


world, 
notes in the warden’s 
the 


transcript was 


Was COn- 


as reported, the break was 
attempted, and it with 
little violence. The other men in the prison 
did not even hear of it until months later. 

Warden Thompson sent for Johnny Mo- 
iat a wonderful thing 
the latter reddened in 
Soon Johnny was paroled, 
although he met dithculties at 
first, finally, aided by the Parole Board, he 


a position witl 


was checked very 


reau and told him wil 
e had done, while 
embarrassment 
and, with 


secured a stenographic re- 


porting firm. Work. Work. Work. Briet 
forms. Word endings. Phrases. The so- 
called “gimmick” worked, and Johnny 
climbed the. ste grap ic ladder rapi lly. 
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Topay, Johnny Moreau has found him- 


self. A free-lance shorthand reporter, he 
appears in court often, his former arro- 
gance replaced by sincere respect and a 


sense of satisfaction in aiding the cause of 


justice. He now has four people working 
for him in his reporting business, and the 
police have long since ceased to refer to him 
as incorrigible. 

and he 


Johnny “belongs,” 


was literally 


Tough now 


“sprung” by shorthand. Thus 
has a dirty-faced little tough guy, a juve- 
to 


rank in one of our most respected and 


nile delinquent from the slums, risen 


4. 


highly skilled crafts—that of 
porting ! 


shorthand re- 


To some people, shorthand may be looked 


upon as a steppingstone. To Tough Johnny 
Moreau, it was not only that, but a key to 
freedom, happiness, peace of mind, and self- 


respect. 


How Strong Is Your Sense of Loyalty ? 


VELMA HARVEY 


IVE personnel directors of large com- 
panies recently claimed at a meeting 
l most trait 
an employee, according to the 


How we 


that loyalty is the outstanding 
desired in 
viewpoint of 
loyalty rate? 


employers 


uuld your 


sense ol 


1. Do you have the tendency to discuss 


} 


your employer untay wably to other work- 
ers? Your views may drift imadvertently 
back to the boss. One popular secretary 


mentioned to a worker in her office that the 


boss was quite the slave driver. Her com- 
ment was later relayed to the boss, wh 
never again felt the same kindly interest 


in her. He continually remarked to her, “I 
hope the work isn't becoming too enslaving, 
is it, Miss R?” 


2. Do you discuss your work on street- 


cars, elevators, lunchrooms? You can never 


be certain who may overhear. Then you 
are apt to worry later. 

3. Can you cheerfully face your boss 
alter you have made _ slighting remarks 


about him ? 


4. Do you continually compare your firm 
to others, making such statements as, “If I 
worked for the X Co., I'd be making $50 
more a month”? Maybe that firm would 
not employ you. 


5. Do you indicate your liking for cer- 
tain bosses in preterence to others? The 
others may later oppose your advancement. 


6. Do you make fun of the company em- 
blem or stationery? One secretary ultimate- 
ly lost her position because she 
continually belittling the firm’s decorative 

called “tacky” 


Was 


stationery and what sh 
blem. 


em- 

7. Do you truly feel 
firm chose you as a 
One 
ly making complaints to the 
rector, until, in desperation, 
“T wish you could be 


appreciative that the 

worker, perhaps out 

stenographer was continual- 

personnel di- 

he finally said, 

every morning 
and see the applicants I turn away.” 


41 many 


he ‘ 


8. Do you feel that you are really earning 
yo salary? During slack periods, many 
firms retain workers who do very little. 


9. Do you often belittle your fellow 
workers? They have a great deal to do 
with your success. Nearly every office 


worker has a rush period, during which she 
needs help. 

10. Do you make disparaging remarks 
concerning the company’s equip- 
ment ? Companies prefer cheerful and satis- 
fied workers. 

11. Do you 


idiosyncrasies ? 


otfice of 


mimic the boss’s ways or 
Mimics often incur hostil- 
ity. One brilliant young engineer lost his 
position because all the workers around him 
feared his mimicry. 

12. Do you frequently try to see how 
much work you can avoid? Many workers 
actually weary themselves, trying to get out 








ily recognized, and usually are the first laid 
iff in dull seasons 

13. Do you ever list the good points of 
your firm: your considerate boss, the co- 


peration of your associates, your 
increases in salary, the annual bonus, your 
excellent equipment, or the rehability f 


your firm? 


Loyalty counts. Are you loyal? 


What Do You Read? 


T’S of little importance what you read 

for enjoyment, but the successful secre- 
tary tries to read what her boss reads, too. 

Buy the same morning and evening paper 
he does. If he’s interested in the stock 
market, find out what kind of stocks he 
owns and follow them. If his interest is in 
the theatre, read all the reviews, memorize 
the drama critics’ names, and know the cur- 
rent hits. If it’s sports, read the sports page 

baseball, football, tennis, or prize fights. 
Have a good general knowledge of what's 
going on in the boss’s world. 


I HAD a boss who was a fight enthusi- 
ast. I never had the desire to see a fight, yet 
I read all the fight news I could get my 
hands on. One day he and a friend were 
talking over a certain fight and a friendly 
disagreement arose. My boss was emphatic 
that it lasted 13 rounds; his friend placed 
a small bet on 15 rounds. I was instructed 
to phone a Sports Editor to get the cor- 
rect information. I told them I was sure it 
had ended in the 14th round, but I'd confirm 
it. I was right. I remember with pleasure 
the look of amazement on my boss's face. 
When I returned from lunch I found two 
boxes of candy on my desk with a note 
saying, “You win,” and signed by my boss 
ind his friend. 

The tact that I knew something about 
prize fights always amazed my boss; he 
knew | read ancient history for my own 
pleasure. 


IT is also good to read the trade maga- 
zines of your particular business. Your boss 
won't have time to read them from covet 
to cover—you do it and red-pencil any 
important article or advertisement that 
should have his attention. 
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Clip news articles about 
put them on his desk. If they report a pro- 
motion in position, attach a note asking, 
“Do vou want a congratulatory letter on 
this?” If the answer is “ves,” compose a 
letter in the same style he uses. 

Keep abreast of current happenings that 
will interest your boss, whether it pertaims 
to business or pleasure, and soon he will 


be reterring to you as “the best secretary 
= 


WANTED: A Slow Dictator 


pe bbe finished shorthand theory, 
ind you can take dictation comfort- 
ably at about 100 words a minute. But it’s 
hard to get enough dictation at a speed 
that is fast enough to challenge you—and 
slow enough so you can get most of the 
dictation down. 

You've tried the radio, but that rapid- 
fire newscast had you bewildered from the 
first word. And the political speeches were 
almost as fast—what’s more, they were 
filled with unfamiliar words that slowed you 
down. ; 

What you want is a slow dictator. But 
don’t abandon your radio. It can furnish 
slow dictation as well as fast. 


r . *_* - 
FRY ‘writing words of popular 
songs, first. The slow, romantic numbers are 


down 


easy, and their vocabulary is simple. Soon 
you'll be graduating to the fast songs with 
tricky words. Transcribe your songs, and 
soon you'll have your own Hit Parade. 
When you can get the songs down easily, 
turn the dial to the police calls. To make 
sure that their directions are understood, 
police announcers speak slowly and dis 
tinctly, and they repeat every message. That 
repeat message is a useful check to see 
if you really got the call down straight. 


NOW for something a little faster, with 
a fancier vocabulary. Is there a poetry pro- 
gram on your radio? Watch for it, and 
take down the poems. Poetry is usually read 
rather slowly. The vocabulary is definitely 
not that of business, but it is not technical, 
and you should be able to catch most of it. 

And some day soon you'll find that your 
practice with songs, police calls, and poetry 
has improved your speed and strengthened 
your vocabulary to the point where you'll 
need a fast dictator—not a slow 
Marjorie Griffith. 


one __ 


THe G 
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Culinary Tips for the T.B.G.* 


Have You Some Others to Add to 7 hese O ffe red Here? 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


HOUSANDS ome re 
n busine ays and living 
apart ating t I 
t ig mone t ly en the sa 
Ss! a gi t U And, be t t 
al Vir ls €a \ ter ome kee 


Even though they may 


quarters, they have a yen 
and, because they do, they man- 


many 


} 
COOKING 


. ' 
age, times, on a single 


Zas- OTF Cile¢ 


tric-burner, to ire wu 


onjure 1 
Many of these 


me “pr 


eth 


I 
meals ! lent girls 
ive developed delicious streamlined rec- 


Ipes Economy of space, equipment, mo- 


tion, time, tuss, and frills—all these econo- 

mies are their password and the key to the 

excellent meals they can serve up ig 

ne alt t y get Irom office, shop, 
store 

D ble oilers ire alr Sta must. Canned 

od need only to be heated, and can forn 


: , a , ’ 
he Dackbone of almost any meal 


an opener, a corkscrew, and sharp carving- 
nd paring-knives are essential. Besides 
ese, strainers, a spatula. and pancake 
irners are a he Menus are ared dow 
nutritional and tasty essentials shes 
in be dovetailed, double-boiler s yle, s 
ne heating will take the place I tw r 
ytatoes can be ooking the bottor 
vhile cream sauce is being made in th 
pper part. But creamed mushroom so 
may often be substituted for cream sauce 
d it has only t ed mped f m the 


( A ~— 
aghetti, macaroni other food wil 
s to be kept t, set it aside in the t 
ai greased doubl iler or a sieve over 
ry hot wate mtil re idy to reheat 
2 Use th t yp « fad ble b lier t eat 
s such as potat s.r S salces - 
ned vegetables 
The be tton fa ck tb boiler may € 
1 to heat foods such as broths and ¢ 
ps, when the top is being used to heat 
er foods. 


AND 


POP-STOVE 


TOES 





2 uj 
| teasy 
Dash yx 
1 teas] 
]l « 
1 cuy ‘ 
7 oy 
1 tahle ef 
tables; 
Heat 
t es 
ac 
ighl 
f ’ 
f ‘? 
P } 


tables 
table 
a s 
es 
‘ 
she “ 
Se 
us 
heat 
ee 
Ré 
7 Coffe 





P] 


BOLOGNA 


, 
istard 
gar 


‘ 444 
AcG 
reme 
ewet 


ND POT 


) 
? 


1} 
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Page wo OUtlUlC CO 


Even typing a page number is complicated 


ALAN 


Cc 


LLOYD 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


\ TYPIST to know how 


r TAKES 


technical a typing task can be. People 
who know nothing about typing, or who 
know just enough to hunt and peck their 


names, think that typing is an elementary 


skill. They don’t realize 
Take the “elementary” matter of number- 


ing pages, for example. Nothing could be 


easier. Yet even this small matter involves 
technical understanding that only a typist 
can appreciate. On the opposite page, nine 


different ways of typing a page number are 
permitted, another 


} 


illustrated. 
have peen s] WH. 


Had space 
1 
A 


score of ways couk 


THE TYPIST 


exactiy how and where to place a page 


who knows at 


number has to 


server, a good judge of 


there are few rules about m g. Ii 
el 1; - iti 
We tried to list every positive rule r list 
14 431 } . ) 1 
Would st I] ce a scant one 
1 Tw blank spaces s¢ i te i er 
trom the text it ide es 
2. One-page papers at bere 
\ first page is not ‘ 
4 rhe s 1 ¢ I € an 
nch from the t f the é 
Zz s t st t im 
bere t e bottor 
( Pay $s as e¢ re 1 1 Ti he V 
x na 1 r ere t 


Six very lean little rules, indeed. All are 


based on common sense, and they 
give us much help when we get down 


intricate items. 


Look 
Whether to use th 
trations 1 
hyphens closed up to the number (Illustra- 
tions 3 and 6) or spaced out (9) ... to 
use parentheses (7) to put the number 
at the top of the page (1 through 6) or at 
the bottom of the page (7, 8, and 9) ... to 


WHAT you 


word page, as in Illus- 


have to decide: 


and 2...to use “wings” of 


center the number in the horizontal center 
of the whole page (3 and 7) or the center 
of the text (6 and 9) or halfway between 


‘ther entries (4) to spot the numeral 


(i, 3, 
problems one does not meet until he has to 
type the number. 

No, when you get beyond your six rules, 
you must trust 
example, you wouldn't put the number at 
the top of the page if you 
bind the at the top, would you? 
Watch and see how many different exam 


in a corner and 8) and other 


your common sense 101 


were going t 
papers 
ples you can find—the variety may surprise 
you. In an office, of course, your best guide 
material in the cabinet. 


Is the omce hilimg 


RIGHT NOW, let's feed your power of 
bservation a bite or two with our illustra- 
tions. 

/ istration I shows two good block- 
style arrangements for the second - page 


headings of letters (use one or the othe 
obviously you wouldn't use both) 


is rapid, but 


at the left margin 


5 | 
the right margin has the blessing of file 


clerks. 


Illustration 2 is the quickest way to 
and number the second page of a letter. 
Unfortunately, this heading style makes a 
li that the thinks, for a 
distracting moment at least, that it is part 
if the letter; so hé réads it. 

meant to identify pages: 


e 
read. The headi 


Ine SO long re ader 
Headings are 
they are not meant 
to be ng styles in Illustra- 
tions 1, 3, and 4 do not have this misleading 


disadvantage and so are more popular. 


Illustrations 3 and 4 show the most gen- 
eral practice for second-page letter head- 
ings. Illustration 4 looks 
because of the long name of the addressee; 


unbalanced 


so, many offices prefer the typist to abbre- 
viate long names so that the page number 
is centered, as in }. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 show two styles used 
by professional writers in the preparation 
of stories and articles. Note, incidentally, 
the wide margin provided at the left for 
the pages together at that side. 
{| Amen !— 
If you do not insert your name, 


fastening 


Style 5 is preferred by editors 


Editor] 
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Line 





ILLUSTRATION 1 

Second-page heading of 
a letter can be blocked 
at left or right margin 











an inch from top of 





page. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 
Quickest second-page 
heading, in one contin- Mr. J 
uous line, rarely 
used because reader 
mixes it with body. 


is 














ILLUSTRATION 3 
“Standard” 

page heading 
across page, with page 
number centered 


Could add word Page. 


second - 
spreads 





ILLUSTRATION 4 





If name of addressee is 
long, place page num- 
ber approximately be- 
tween name and date 
use judgment. 


ILLUSTRATION 5 





Author puts number 





in corner 
dash 
help 
may 


preceded by 
and name, 
to editors 
shuffle papers. 


as a 
who 


ILLUSTRATION 6 


can be numbered at 


Sidebound manuscripts ju 





top above center otf 








not necessarily 
page. 


typing, 


in center of 


ILLUSTRATION 7 
Topbound manuscripts 
numbered at bottom, 


third line below 
with 3 blank lines for 


text 7 








bottom margin. 





ILLUSTRATION 8 


News release is likely 
to use word ‘more 
instead of page num- 
bers, since release 
stapled. 


is 














ILLUSTRATION 9 


Legal 
ally 


documents 
numbered at bot- 
tom, third line below 
text, with 6-line bot- 


usu- 





tom margin. 














Se Se orxegeaune 


at 


2©Oveusane 


o@O2ea4eu 








Illustrating a few of the 


many ways of numbering pages 
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UC ter 1 nbe b Ve tive ow te ¢ 
’ ximate 1, is ¢ , 10] . ; ; 
r ih os It \ 2m »|f! 
lust 67, 8, styles used ry ours¢ é 
” nt ec re astet ed t the toy 7 * 
° : ape 7, For eat h such “tip” accept- 


egal cument. Bottom-ot-the-page num- ed for publication we will 
rs are followed by a margin of 3 lines ex pay $1.00 to the contributor. 





SUGGESTION OF THE MONTH: OES tcleatene 4 wlectully 
reference, make a copy of each illustration few spots of rubber cement applied to the 
Make a note in your scrapbook wever, bottom and dried for a few seconds will 
that the use of “wings” and parentheses and halt the phone’s travels but will not inter- 
the word page is not limited to the illustra- fere with picking it up.—Catherine Contos 
tions: these variations are interchangeable. 

Warning: When you have made your IN addition to the suggestion of Margaret 
copies of the illustrations, you'll be agreeing, Doran’s in the January issue, page 236 
“Ves even page numbers ‘are complicated!” let me propose that, since it is the cutting 


surface near the ends of the razor blade 

which you use the most in scratching out 

put some scotch tape over the 

Selected Svnonvms sharp edge in the middle of the blade. This 
o o | 


11 j 
m1 } 


s ich safer to handle and 
JOSEPH S. CLARKE ild you need the entir cutting 

— ve ; : edge sometime, the tape is easily removable 
If you do not have a single-edge razo1 


~ | | 1: - 44 4 - ‘ 7 
Tr your vocaDulary limited You can blade, treat one entire edge to several 


test it by comparing the synonyms listed thicknesses of scotch tape: or, if you 
in the two columns below. Mark in the prefer, tape an ordinary wooden toothpick 
blanks provided in column two the num- on one edge as a safety measure.-—Juanita 
ber of the word in the first column with Hering 
which it is synonymous. 

If you get all words matched properly, I’\ E found that if a stiff card is in- 
you may consider yourself a master of the  serted in front of the carbon instead of 
English language. Seven correct is ex- back of it, erasing leaves no carbon 
cellent, and five may be considered average. smudge. The stiff card is thick enough 

If you fail on all but three or less, your to prevent the carbon from making any 
vocabulary needs improvement ! impression on the copy And, with no 


Ww smudged paper to handle, you'll have less 
ORD SYNONYM . - : 
- 4 . trouble about leaving finger  prints.— 
Artifice I istinating [nella Simmons 

Yecultorv ( In terat — ° ° ° 
) Desultory : ’ 59 [This is not a new method, but it is a 


1 ; 
) peac ( ) Meditative 4s _* . 
Impeach — _ good one. We believe you will find it 


Un dW Ih) = 


hronic ( “rrati ‘ > 
Chi 1 1K } ats quicker, as well as neater. Editor] 
(5) Pensive ( ) Vassalage 
( Siniste ( oquacious 4 > . 
(6) Sinister ) Loquaciou W HEN presenting to my students the 


nd Ee ; 
( ( Clandestine ite 7 
7) Thralldom — yrief forms for company and complain, 


Q 0 aii teen ) Finess : : er 
(5) Dilat ry ( Finess« complaint, | write both forms on the black- 
(9) Garrulous ( ) Disingenuous 
(10) Surreptitious ( ) Censure 


board, emphasizing the angle joining 
\] 

it] | } ‘ 
plaint with a reminder that when a com 
plaint is made there is always a point to 
it. This association of ideas makes it 


how you score. The second column should , 
is casy for 


int) in the outline for complain, con 

When you finish matching the words, 
turn the magazine upside down and see 
students to remember the dis- 


tinction—-rounded angle for company; a 
TePLtoesaiasgss wint for complaint!—Vera Josefek 


be numbered: 
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Transcription Talent Teaser No. 3 


A Key, with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 











3 
4 Bea -_—_- Manufa 
¢ Obied your comrany 
6 X Ojstoby, factory in Worlbe 
t up,t te automat 
8 ee Ny ld like y 
- ~* ~* ’ a A-~- 
10 me L.: @ sat: y sr 
ll Y ° $s r Al ter rec 
12 "ts nde? 95. "rudaping 
1 avera percentage of Navir. 
14 ror | ne 9 
. y e losing the f 
S + pti a 4 a 
] req re i C 
+ gq tio spl 


~ 
@ 
nn 
~ 
3 
re) 


> ~~ 


oOo 


1 ime. - Shen piano 


ID your New Year's 

clude one about 

We hope so. We hope it read some- 
thing like this 

“T mean to try my very best to make my 
transcriptions so and attractive 
that they might have been typed by the 
private secretary to the 
ten-million-dollar corporation.” 

If you did have that worthy resolve, you 
doubtless typed a copy of the 
Talent Teaser that appeared in the Febru- 
iry issue of this magazine. Fetch it, and 
let’s check it with the comments that 


resolutions in- 
your 


schoolwork ? 
accurate 


president of a 


“correct” 


f 1 
nlOW.,. 


Dib you notice the letter was undated? 
What a record that would be in 


valuable 
1e files! 


Line 2. (1) The street address is missing. 
No mail should be addressed to a large 
city minus any detail of the complete ad- 
Even though the complete address 
appeared on the envelope, it should also 
ive been included in the inside 


iress. 


address, 

















Oxiz ec t of 
ter m bor sane? 
r order could i -3- 
4 r experience, what isthe 
on insurance rates x itin 
a ~ 7? 
“7 


nformation will be quickly 
goes to the 


so that the full 
seen on the car 
files. 

(2) New York City should 


i 
bon copy that 
7 been 
written New York, N. Y., and should 
have carried a zone number, of course. The 
form New York City is an informal name, 
not the official city name. 


have 


salutation for a 
Dear Sirs may be 
for example, 


Line 3. The correct 
company is Gentlemen 
used in writing to two persons ; 
to two partners 


Line 4. (1) 
preference we mentionec 
in the November issue, abbreviations should 
be avoided as a general Therefore 
both Company should 


with the 


in our discussion 


In conformity 
i 


rule 
and Pennsylvania 
have been written out. 

(2) Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania is spelled 
with a final A, whereas Pittsburg is the 
correct form for that name in all other 
states. This is one of those little bits of 
stenographic information that a top-notch 
stenographer has tucked away in the back 
of her head 

(3? A 


Pennsyli 





have followed 


11 


, 
comma _ should 


‘ania, for a state name f wing 
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a city name is considered an explanatory 
element in the sentence structure, and so 
is set off by commas. 

Line 5. (1) Recommended is misspelled. 
This word is often included in lists of 
“spelling demons.” Practice writing and 
spelling the correct form until its image 1s 
firmly imprinted on your mind's eye. Per- 
haps remembering that both accommodate 
and recommend have two m’s will help you. 
(2) A new paragraph should have started 


with He are The first sentence of the 


letter was introductory in nature—it intro- 
duced the writer to the reader. The real 
tarts with IVe 


business of the message s 
ae 

(3) No hyphen is needed 
A hyphen is required after 
only when the prefix is attac! 
word that begins with 


re-cnact, or re-examine ; 





. ‘ ts» 
sion between two words mi lt, 
distinguish re-form meaning “to form 
again,” from rcform meaning “to correct 
or improve.” Also, while it is not incorrect 
to spell remodeling with two I's, yet Web- 
ster preters one /, as he does m fraveling, 
‘-anceling, and many other common words. 
Too, one typewriting stroke is saved by not 
including the second /. 

Line 6. (1 [he first word should be 

ur. This type of error is easily overlooked 

because the incorrect form is a word, and 
the mind supplies the word that was intend- 
ed in place of the incorrect one. 

(2) Numbers below 100 that appear 
individually—that is, that are not in statis- 
tical or technical matter—should be spelled 
out. Therefore, two. Also, two-story is a 
compound adjective used before a noun; 
therefore it should have carried a hyphen. 

(3) Another geographic spelling demon. 
It is  Jercester, Massachusetts, but 
Wooster, Ohio, although the two pronun- 
Ciations are identical. 

(4) Ohto should never be abbreviated. 
(Other state names that are never abbrevi- 
ated are Idaho, Iowa, Maine, and Utah. 


Reason: So few strokes are required to 
write the names in full that abbreviations 
are not warranted.) Also, the comma 


should have followed the state name. See 
comment (3) on line 4. 

(5) Install, like enroll, takes two Is. 
Sorry, we know of no device for helping 
you to remember the correct spelling of 
these words except that little practical aid, 
a personal list of words that bother, kept 
in a notebook or on a card. When the 
questionable word arises, consult your list. 
Make a game of seeing how fast you can 
cross off words. 

Well, five mistakes in one line was pretty 
bad, wasn’t it? 
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Line 7. \nother compound adjective 


from which the hyphens were omitted— 
up-to-date. 


Line 8. (1) The run-over syllables of 
procurable were misspelled. The general 


rule that governs this case is: Words end- 


ing with a silent ¢ (procure) usually drop 
the ¢ before a termination beginning with 
a vowel (able). Out of fairness, however. 
we must tell you that there are exceptions! 
Noticeable and manageable are two. The 
rule works in the majority of cases, how- 
ever. 

(2) Failure to strike the space bar be- 


ec 9. Here we have the first of three 
numbered sentences. The very fact that 
numbers are assigned indicates that the 
sentences should have been displayed, not 
just run on in continuous style. The typist 
has a choice of two methods of display: (a) 
typing the sentences as separate short para- 
graphs, or (>) indenting the numbers a few 
spaces beyond the paragraph margin and 
starting the overrun lines at a still further 
indention—a _ style known as “hanging 


indent.” Here is the way the two styles 


St 
W 7 a € r st ine 
S x satistact y s nkle vet both 
floors 
St etc 
1 What would be the st f installing a 
satisfactory sprinkler system n both fl e 
etc 


There are times, of course, when num- 
bered items, especially when they are brief, 
may be run in. In such cases the numbers 


should be enclosed in parentheses : 


(1 the letterhead, -(2) the late line, (3 the 


inside address, 
Line 10. See comment (5) on line 6. 


Line 11. (1) See comment on line 9. 

(2) Your should have been our. Confu- 
sions of this type are common, but reading 
for sense should have revealed the inappro- 
priateness of the word that was typed 


Line 12. (1) Again, see comment on 
line 9. 

(2) Did you notice that there’s only one 
space after the figure 

(3) The correct spelling of judging is 
governed by the same rule that governs 
procurable (see comment on line 8) 

(4) The phrase, Judging by your ex- 
perience, should have been followed by a 
comma. An inverted phrase—a phrase out 
of its natural order—is set off by a comma. 


(Continued on page 355) 
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NO MYSTERY TO SHORTHAND 


Its cryptic symbols grow plain as print once we have learned 
the underlying principles on which our “winged art” is based 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HORTHAND is a method of writ- 
ing. It helps in the study of the art 
to understand the reasons behind th 
method—what the author had to think about 
ind deal with in devising the system. Since 
we use shorthand mostly to record spoken 


i 
1 


words, it is logical and advantageous to 
provide for the expression of sounds rather 
than to follow the method of ordinary writ- 
ing and indicate the letters which are put 
together to make up written words. 


Probably you understand that our short- 


and alphabet represents sounds rather 
than letters—but teaching experience has 
shown us that it takes quite a little train 
ng to equip a person to make shorthand 
outlines strictly according to the sounds he 


ars and without any regard for the fa- 
miliar spelling of the words. Be careful about 
this at the beginning of your study and 
you will soon find it a natural and simple 
process. If you do not master this method 
right at the start, you will have a lot of un- 


necessary trouble and discouragement. 


MERELY indicating sounds instead of let- 
ters would not necessarily be “short” and, 

r our purposes, the writing must be ca- 
pable of speed. So it was extremely impor- 
tant for the author to use sound reasoning 


in the disposal of the writing materi 


» 


ivailable to him. 

If you have seen a sample of Chinese 
writing, you have probably noted that the 
word signs are placed vertically from the 
top of the paper down—in what we call 
instead of in lines. That may 
’ a very good way to write Chinese, and 


th 


there have been systems of shorthand in 


“columns” 


which vertical movement was comparative- 
ly dominant. Fortunately, our author rec- 
gnized that writing is easier when it per- 
mits the hand to swing across the page in 
horizontal lines—and if you will look at a 
page of Gregg shorthand you will note that 
the dominating movement is horizontal 
rather than vertical 

Train yourself to take full advantage of 


+ 


is. Let your hand swing freely along the 


ne iting B ing 1 overs mnt 
play to get the short ul lown motions 
needed tor many t tlines—and 
will soon find that in write almost 
without a paus nt mov nent across t 
page 

. , 

Furt r advantage t t iters I 
system comes trom the use of light, e) 
.. 1 | 
ines and following the sloping st ut or- 
nary lancl { = 1 
Illa i ginal s ™m al 4 
to you and if y ’ ‘ levising a 
short and Svs mM S | ) 0 | prob 

2 ” = 

ably ive | e ft S as Dr (,; egg 1 

ise the st KCS t 1 id al 
¢ ] ‘ 
eady becon imiliar in ary writing 
45 CE ¢he cl = : : 
BECAUSE the shorthand characters you 
r = 11 ] ¢ 1! 
ire Called upon to use ar realiy mut the 
same as the strokes of common writing. you 
can use your tamiliarity with such writing 
in judging the correctness or the inaccuracy 
ot your shorthand notes—until vou obtain a 
A eciiiat , 2 ee 
good writing style a no longer need t 


give much attention to the formation of t 


basic characters. The tin t lo this is at 
the beginning of your study, and, if vou 
: ] ¢ a¢ ¢] 1. ‘ 
Liect 1t ike la y I ) g- 
ess and quite Ss establis ) writ 
y hahit t wh + - t 
n nadits that wi i ivs i ere wil 


it al , 
10w each sound that w ave to indicate 
should be expressed, the real problem 


devising a shorthand system is revealed. T 


make words out of sounds, they have to I 


x 
put together; and the words are built int 
sentences to express our ideas. In the same 
way the shorthand characters have to be 
put together. So it is tremendaush - 
tant that they may be joined easily and still 
retain their individual identity. In this - 
nection you will find it useful t ider- 
stand why the s t iracters were 
selected as they wv t te ire \ 

a AC 1€ ins t t Vine reces 
sary 

\ i\ ve \ that ere 
ire oe tal bin = tt > t it - 
cur ve i V« it . it {LIC . 








\\ : ca iette las it vidua 
s ia tf course, this so is » b 
expressed in the same way whene vo 
ne + Bi ' ' ' 
come to it nut, since we a KC con 
ce ed wit Spec in writing S als 
very imp rtant that these lami i como 
, 
iations of letters should b xpress by 
aracters that will be plain but that can be 
tten very ra v. [he inations |} 
, i thers wit ¢ it ire 
( ency becaus ( s ti > rthand 
characters assig t 1 t lieth 
sO is we s so t r ‘ ) 
yet | + 
gethe as I s ina sa 
Ss 1 i st as \ < g ~ ~ 
| ,< t ites grea 5 rf 
t g \\ C \ i M4 
¢ . ¢ 
sta g Ss a 
¢ 
Ss as 1 . i S 
ir vo O11 Z¢ S ‘ 
4 ita > 3 l ) ili- 
ta t . i t i Aan 
them act ite it t s 


you w t i Ca t scpa t ( ments 
t Wille t it mposed | s D ling 
f strokes in expressing frequent combina 
tions is carried further, with great benefit 
in increasing the speed of writing, in what 
we call the “blends’—cend, men, tive, jent, 


and others. These become very simple when 
1 


you understand that they merely involve 
slight modifications of the alphabetic char 
acters required in expressing the different 
sounds separately 

You already understand how our regular 
alphabet is made up of consonants and 
vowels. We don't have as many vowels as 
we have consonants, but they are used very 
frequently. They 
consonants. Because of tl 


generally come between 


is, your author se- 


lected for the most frequently used vowels 
a simple circle. This is very easily written, 
and when it is put between two consonant 
strokes it generally results in a combination 
that can be made without pause. You know 
that in driving an automobile in city traffic, 
where you are compelled to stop frequently, 
you travel very slowly as compared with 
your progress on the open road, where you 


roll along without interference. Frequent 
stops in writing shorthand have exactly the 
So the “flu- 


ency” that was gained by providing for the 


same influence on your speed 
easy joining of the alphabetic characters is 
a very important feature of the system 
Train yourself to make full use of it by ob- 
serving, as you write, the natural grouping 
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t sounds s ) V1 vrit u grou 
smoothly without any unnecessary stops 
ind so, when the outline requires a stop 
you W x” prepared to stop quickly 
il go ahea vith the next unit without 
Wasting any tin Good writing depends 
mor m fluency, which avoids the waste 
of time, than it does on quick movement ot 
i : : ; 
and. Just keep going steadily and 
smoothly and you won't have to exceed t 
speed limit to cover a lot of ground in a 
itt whil 

Now 1 t ut xt ft s system is 
provi le \ Vit i a] st cri t writing 
iethod 1 t torget that a @ it deal ) 

esp s bi t mains Wit you Vo 
. it aS @IV \ iting 
> A La> I it \ 4 4 it il ) » » 

is fluent T] aract 

must be kept clear and . t witl t 

( nat Be a isu i i straig 
i vO st < t straight an ot 
irved. It 1t should b rit \ that 
1s ww VO ive to do it eV * ig 
you may thin t voks the sam \ls vou 
must observe carefully tl litfterences in 
the length of strokes. All of these things 


you can do correctly just as well as incor- 
rectly. It is to how you use shorthand that 
you need to give most attention because 


that is something you have to do for your- 


sell. 


New Frequent-Phrase Drills 


URRENTLY in the Business Epv- 
A CATION Wortp, Charles E. Zoubek 
has been reporting on a study he made 
of the phrase content of 1,469 letters 
(some 250,143 running words) represent 


ing more than 50 lines of business. The 
count total of 33,202 
used, of which (when repetitions were de- 
ducted ) 
phrases. 

Along with details of his analysis, Mr 
Zoubek lists 
and gives five letters composed to embody 
the hundred most frequent phrases. 

We are privileged to give you here this 
group of letters, so that you may benefit 
by the excellent drill they offer. In the 
351) the phrases are being 
italicized to enable you to practice them 
separately as well as in context. The let- 


showed a phrases 


3,536 proved to be different 


the 200 phrases most used, 


key (page 


ters have been counted, too, in groups of 


20 Standard Words to facilitate timed drill 
for speed practice. 














THE 





1948 
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Frequent-Phrase Letters 


CHARLES E. ZOUBEK 
For Practice on the 100 Most-Used Phrases 
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Is That Clock Right? 


Then, Ten to One, 


You Can Thank 


WESTERN UNION 


OUR office clock suddenly makes a 
buzzing sound that ends with a click. 


You look up just in time to see the 





minute hand jump backwards, from a few 
seconds after 12 to precisely noon! Is the 
clock working in reverse? Not at all. 


Western Union master clocks are on the 
job, correcting clocks simultaneously all 
over the country for thousands of “time 
service” subscribers. 

If it’s true that there’s no such thi 
as a perfect clock, how do we know when 
it is the stroke of twelve? By relying on 


1 
- 


he greatest clock of all—the sky! 


SINCE early times it has been known that 
the earth makes one complete rotation in 
one day—exactly 86,400 seconds. By 
measuring the rotation of the earth 
against certain fixed stars, astronomers at 
the U. S. Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton compute the correct time daily. 
Distribution « 


f the correct time from the 
Observatory to keep the entire nation in 
step is Western Union's job. Each day 
at noon, Eastern Standard Time, time 
signals from the Observatory are flashed 
over a nationwide network of telegraph 
lines to Western Union offices where mas- 
ter clocks send synchronizing impulses 
hourly to clocks in business offices, radio 
stations, factories, railway terminals, stores, 
public buildings, schools, hospitals, and 
theaters. 

Discrepancies in time as small as one- 
thousandth of a second can be easily de- 
tected by the experts at the Observatory, 
who use a telescope called a photographic 
Zenith Tube to record star movements. 


By its use a graph is traced on a photo 


graphic plate which moves at a uniform 
rate of speed. Any discrepancy is immedi- 
ately determined, computations made, and 
the corrected time transferred to a trans- 
mitting clock. 


MASTER clocks in Western Union's 
Washington office receive from the ( Ibserva 
tory a continuous flow of “seconds beats.” 
The telegraph company transmits three min 
utes of these seconds beats ove r its wire net 
vork daily, starting at 11:57 A.M., Eastern 


Standard Time. The time indicated on 
Western Union master clocks in every 


city is checked by these beats, and these 
master clocks, in turn, synchronize the 
many thousands of clocks provided by the 
telegraph company 

In New York City a large number of 
hronization 
by two master clocks in a time vault be- 
neath the Western Union Building at 60 
Hudson Street. Correct time impulses are 
received direct from the Naval Observa 
tory every two hours on the odd hour. Un- 
touched by human hands, these clocks a 


Litt 


clocks are kept in perfect sync 


re 
carefully guarded against the varying ef- 
fects of temperature and vibrations 


CORRECT Western Union time plays a 
part in our daily lives in many ways. For 
example, it is used when a pulse is taken 
during a surgical operation, when an air- 
plane takes off, a radio program flashes 
on the air, a train leaves, a class begins, a 
film is shown. Millions of people wake 
up. travel on trains and subways, and ar- 
rive at work according to scheduled time. 

Perhaps nowhere is time more costly 
than “over the air.” Every second of it 
is measured in dollars. Local stations are 
cut into the major radio networks on the 
split second, and stop-watch timing is re- 
quired to keep announcements within the 
time allotted to them. In addition, the time 
is broadcast at frequent intervals. Because 
of its uniform accuracy, radio networks 
and stations use Western Union time 
service. 


TODAY practically every railroad, too, 
uses Western Union Time Service. Large 
industrial plants employing labor on an 
hourly basis find it to their advantage to 
use this standard of time because it can 
be relied on as accurate beyond dispute. 
Many other lines of business employ it. 
Banks and financial houses generally rely 
on Western Union time because it auto 
matically synchronizes their offices with the 
time of the important security and com 
modity exchanges throughout the country. 
Jewelers take seconds beats from Western 


(Continued on page 355 
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Anthony R. Hamilton - 


Kk SHOULD be here in a few min- 

utes.” “I'll be glad to get this thing 

settled.” “I hope G. B. has made up 
is mind.” 

In a spacious inner office on the top floor 
4 an office building in lower Manhattan, 
five junior executives paced the floor. At 
that moment G. B. Winstone passed the re- 
ceptionist, walked through the main office, 
where the typewriters seemed to speed up 
just a little faster when his presence was 
noticed, and entered his ofhce. <A_ bit 
anxious, the junior executives greeted him 
and helped remove his greatcoat. When 
G. B. was settled behind his desk, one 
asked, “Well, G. B., do we build? We've 
got a lot of back orders to fill and more 
are coming in each day. Are we going to 
put up another factory ?” 

G. B. said nothing 

“IT have my doubts, G. B.,” another of the 
junior executives remarked, “this boom 
can't last forever. Soon orders are going to 
stop coming in at this rapid rate and we'll 
catch up on the backlog. If we put up 
another factory and the orders slack off in 
a few years, we'll stand a good chance to 
lose a lot of money.” 

G. B. said nothing. 

“More and more people are using our 
product, G. B. It’s more or less stable, 
doesn’t fluctuate with the times,” another 
added. 

G. B. Winstone, a $100,000-a-year man 
who spent an average of only four hours a 
day in his office, leaned back in his chair 
and took five sheets of paper from his 
worn briefcase. “We'll build,” he said, “and 
here’s why.” He passed out to his subor- 
dinates the five sheets of paper showing his 


line of reasoning and giving the facts as he 


THE STENO CIRCLE 





TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Decide for Yourself! 


saw them. The decision had been made, 


but only the test of time would prove its 
yoints were ironed 

As expected, the 
orders did drop off with the business reces 


worth. When the minor 


out, the factory was bul 


--_ 


sion of 1920, but production was not slowed 
down. When the backlog had been elimi- 
nated, another of G. B.’s decisions (to mak« 
an investment in national advertising) began 
to pay off, and 


in the mid-twenties another 


1-1 } . 1- 
aCcKIOg egan to accumulate 


QUR everday life is full of decisions, big 
mes, important ones, like the choice of a 
career where the subsequent etlect is large 
in scope; or smaller ones, like the cl 

of a birthday card for a friend, which ars 
more or less insignificant. In our business 
life, however, each decision is important, 
for sooner or later the outcome will reflect 
back. It is for this reason that much of your 
success will be determined by your skill in 


being able to arrive at wise decisions. It 


will be tound that the ability to pl yw 
through a mountain of facts and come to a 
definite conclusion is a trait, whether nat- 





ural or developed, that can be as 


to you as finding oil seeping up throug! 


the cellar floor. For the individual who can 
give a definite “yes” or “no” and stick by 
his guns, with the irage of his convi 

tions, business will gladly spread the “wel- 


‘ome’ mat. But for procrastinators, people 


who just can’t make up their minds or wh 


keep putting off a decisio yusiness has 
mly routine jobs, and the seeping u 

through the cellar floor might just as we 

be a leak in the ise I ig System 


At first, of course, your beginning success 
in the ofhce 1s dependent upon how well y 


do the present job, be it shorth 





~ 
: - -ler ss | ». > 1 
filing, or clerical. Progress in ars 
will be determined by other attributes that 
} . a = ; - — - | Ton . 
have been polished up or acquired. In con- 
sidering your advancement your em- 
pl vers wil k jualities that t v 
salad lel + breasd ant 9 sey —_ ; 
would Hike to ul a executive ald ad 
ministrator of their business, seli-cont 
lence, reliability, an initiative a g 








them. An ability to weigh facts and come 


to a proper decision will be anothe: 


WHETHER realized or not, executive 
training begins trom the 


he first moment you 
go on the job. The habits you acquire in the 
beginning may determine whether you even- 
tually become a top-flight executive or re 


main at a routine job. Maybe your job will 


entail keeping up the stationery supplies, 
and you have to decide on the type and 
grade f material to order. If iiter Con- 
siderable training and experience, you still 
can't decide fo you self as to w it to get, 


and you are afraid to submit an order with- 


out consulting someone else, you're not de- 
veloping yourself for an administrative 
position. Which brings up an interesting 


point, 


Some people, despite their training 
. . + 17 ] , | ] 
and experience, seem unable to make a de- 


cision for themselves. Although they have 
just as much information on hand as to 
which is the better 


choice in the matter 
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viewpoint and feel that they can’t do it. 
You've probably heard it said plenty of 
times that Defeat comes from within. Con- 
fidence in your decisions is of Number 1 im- 
portance. The next time you find yourself 
rushing over to someone else’s desk to help 
you decide whether, we'll say, to make 
reservations at the Brown Hotel or the 
Smith Hotel, put on the brakes! Ask your- 
self if you have enough information at hand 
to make the decision yourself and if the 
othe person can actually give you any 


more information. Try to rely on yourself. 


Ot course, you sometimes must seek advice, 
but if you decide for yourself, you 
$ vuld 


o« ¢ 7 . 
In time you will probably be making de- 


significance, and the fol- 


Se to make the correct decisio1 Ise you 
Food Mmon sense 1n weighing tiie 
f tor ; ] n 

ict Ss 1\ veda, a 

ive the courage t 


under consideration, Simple Susie stand by the con- 


for some reason or 


LMAN\ 


other they must have 





another person's ver- 


bal approval, usually 
their neighbor's. | 
hope you're not like 


that. Shows a lack 
of initiative an 
inability to shouldet 
responsibility. It 
seems to be a sort if 
psych logical quirk 
—a feeling that i 
something should go 
wrong with your de- 
cision you share the 
responsibility. You 
can easily see that if 
this habit were left to 


levelop, in time the 


individual would have “I thought you were 
1 minimum of self- 
onfidence and would 

it be developing an 
executive potential necessary f r promotion 


in the years ahead. 


A NECESSARY prerequisite for advance- 
ment is confidence in yourself. This is true 
whether you are trying to repair some piece 
of equipment or are entering a competition. 
Some people are beaten before they start 


because they immediately take a negative 


ate, Miss Burke. You 


Another “CC,” ( 
centration, might also 


we added to the list, 





CALS sO many 
people when tackling 
a problem look at it 
subjectively rather 
than objectively and, 
is a result, expend 
nuch of their mental 


energy in wondering 


vhat will happen to 
them if their decision 


should go wrong 


SINCE turning a 


negative into a pos- 


Tenn ley 


a business course gradu- itive is so important, 
don't use paper in a 
calculator!" 


et us see how this 
would affect a deci- 

sion you might have 
made that the big boss didn’t agree was so 
good. Let us say that you were delegated to 


see that the furniture for the new branch of- 
fice in Colorado was shipped as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible. D&O Railroad 
charges were ten per cent cheaper, but 
KP&P got the equipment there two days 


before D&O, and there would be a saving 


in cartage from that railroad yard to the 
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office. You chose 


tary has told you that the “old man” had 





received the frei 
} 
pienty 
, ie ; 
You lave (TWO 


isten to what is to Say, the actiully 
explain vhy y made t ecision vou 
lid Phere vill be 1 certain confidence in 
your voice because you thought you acted 
in his best interests and you had thought 
the situation out before you acted. You 
ire not 1 iki £ CXCUSCS T irTguing tine 
point, you are st analyzing your ison- 
g and s g the stuff you're made of 
Instead ¢ i\ g the boss wit i egatiy 
acho \ i\ made him feel t t 
is mel rice 1 \ ire ising ft 
good com sense, and that they’ 


Transcription Talent Teaser 
No. 3 


Concluded from page 346 


Lin J. Installat s, mMisspe iain 
This typist was at least consistent! 
le | \ go | r I } is ised 
For for neans “to abstain from 
Ive up”; as “I shall forgo the trip.” For 
fore means “to go bef and ap 
ears most often in the torn 
rw ) thet é on Slons i ea in 
rbear, mea to endure,” and forebea 
ich is a1 ind means “an ancestor.” 
Line 17. Again, a comma is missing 
utter questions, the last word in an inverted 
’ 
iause 


Lu c id The Cc 


ould always 


mplimentary c 
contain the word yours 


ess an intormal, friendly lett 


t 
he dictator had said only, 





lorm t that 

yours was t Dictators leave 
manv details transcriber 

Ltée ! l’resident « he \ 


phenated, ac ding to Webster: and need 


we point out the reasons why the title should 


not be abbreviated ? 


, fora a 
floor plans. Therefore, below the initials of 
t lictator and transcriber a notation of 
this tact s] yuld ive 


¢ iten n Q 1 
int items are ¢ sed and or ins may 
, 1 ’ . ‘ 
ve considered important—it is advisable 
t ntifv. the losure in t itati 








' , ‘ ‘ 
should be | rge ¢ ig to contain the ans 
"Tk f 1 7 , 
Therefore the trans ber should select 

’ 1 1 , , 
either t long b ess-sized or a Manila 
envelopme rg 1 g te ld the ers 

11 

> 7 1 

2. It is the transcriber’s duty to see that 
, . 1 ’ . 
thie sure 18 really ¢ lose | e satest 
pia s ft Tal ess the enve ne ¢ st and sat 
t cure 7 it hef e typ o the loge 

transcrib s c otation 

1 the i bor y ft it goes ft tire files 
n li + o + ft + 1 p 7 1}, 

‘ i s ly vas 

H \ mal t this tir 

Is That C ight ? 
s iat Clock Right? 
Concluded fron page 352 
tT ? ] 1, © > 
eg set watches and 
-_ ae ‘ \ 1 
CLOCKS IN is S insta Wester I ym 

s hec se ft \ " re it the 

\ o their patr e art 
tis ; » | ‘ ’ 

i k \ vor e ¢ 


wr | Wrest | e 
he« the ti t ] ‘ | 1SS4 ¢ 
(a0OV I it spons l internatior 
time conterence 1 \\ shi gto i d esta 
yale the intrv s present thc i] PS a 

nes | stern ( t ] M ta il 
x r t { Ss 
through the center the ne became the 

theial tin ead one ( trvwide 

ce t st ] ? S 
low ; \\ ‘ c hy te 

il 1 +S ¢ \ ~ 

Western I : — tihl. 

t nes P . hy , 

] es bec list . IS 8S reé 
v dry « batteries t re 

vals. Reliable in ser racy 
West I'ni ing , ly tj +) 








Pr» 


ELLIE Walker work has 

been admired for years in the Met 

ropolitan Museum of New York, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and other equally 
important centers of fine art, had an am- 
bition. She wanted to become a sculptress. 
Her father was a monument maker in a 
small town in Iowa. 


Ww hose 


When about sixteen years old, she de- 
cided that she would sculpture the head of 
President Lincoln. She was _— studying 
about the Civil War in high school at the 
time, and Mr. Lincoln was her hero. 

She hadn't studied sculpturing, and 
hadn’t even seen a piece of sculpture, so 
we're told, but that didn’t prevent her from 
picking up her father’s chisels and hammer 
and going to work. She chipped away at a 
block of granite that she had chosen from 
her father’s shipment of stones until she 
had achieved a reasonable likeness of Abs 
Lincoln. That, it appears, was the ostensible 
beginning of her brilliant career. 


r 

THe point of the story is that in every 
art or profession the person who really 
wants earnestly enough 
can accomplish it with the proper mixture 


to do something 


of interest, enthusiasm, perseverance, and 
brawn. Most folks are unwilling to give 
sufficient time and attention to learning, 
properly, the thing they want to do. Mil- 
lions of young men and women who study 
shorthand and typing, for instance, never 
get beyond the lowest rung of the business 
ladder simply because they are unwilling or 
not wise enough to continue improving 
themselves for a higher position. 

“I can get a job,” a youngster retorts 
when it is suggested to him that he con- 
tinue his study and practice of shorthand 
until he acquires a speed of 120 to 140 
words a minute instead of 80 or 100. Of 
course he may procure a position 
But how 


today. 
about five years from now—or, 
maybe, ten! Obtaining a job is no assurance 
he'll retain it, unless qualified and capable. 


VOcA TIONAL training differs from ac- 
ademic training in that the mere perusal of 
textbooks is not enough to qualify one for 
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YOU'LL FIND CAREERS 


Not by fortuitous circumstance or special talent alone 
in business or in the arts. But by earnest, persistent 


TH 


M 
is 5 
effi 

| 


— 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICR| Dir 





SHORTHAND TESTS 





Order of Gregg Arti t 
( onl te Theory 
Sixty- Word Speed 
Exghty-Wor d Sp ed 
One-Hundred-Word Speed 





-_— 
Patan wae om Pad 





— ——l 


Certificate 


Shrirfe: Ko 


and having been recommended 7 
CERTIFICATE 





Will this Credentil 


a job. Vocational training means learning 
principles and theory, true. But that isn't 
all! You may be able to write a charming 
dissertation on typewriting, but if you want 
to obtain a position as a typist you must 
be capable of typing letters, manuscripts, 
tabulated forms, etc., in such quantities as 
to make it worth a firm’s while to pay you 
a salary for the work you do. Acquiring 
that skill requires practice. The hours you 
spend in typing and in shorthand writing 
practice in school can provide you with the 
proficiency required for the better positions 
in the office. 


—_$—— i 


q 


having successfully passed all theg prescr 


ATTA 











, 
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'§ MUST BE WORKED AT «44 


357 





one| is success to be won in any field of endeavor, either 
ent effort you can achieve your goal—and keep at the top! 


RICH Director, TESTS & AWARDS 





e { Attainment 
feDK arslall 


| the prescribed by THE GREGG WRITER 


TYPEWRITING TESTS 





der of Artisti Typists, Jumwor 
Order of Artistic Typists, Semor 
Compet nt Type t Thirty- Word Speed 
Competent Typist, Forty- Word Speed 
Competent Typist, Fifty- Word Speed 


ed by@chool faculry is hereby awarded this 


ICATEH] ATTAINMENT 


a 
LA 5 _— 
—_ — he 1+ —— 
sti ” Sf ; Forth 








sdentia Se yours this year? 





It is difficult, sometimes, to see the im- 
portance of applying one’s self to study and 
practice. There are so many diversions! 
But students will be wise to begin in earnest 
to qualify on the tests for the awards of- 
fered here. The CrrTIFICATE OF ATTAIN- 
MENT is the highest award for stenographic 
proficiency offered to students. Framed and 
hung in your study, it will be an attractive 
memento of your school days and an in 
spiration for you in the years to come! 

The CERTIFICATE OF TEACHING AccoM- 
PLISH MENT, which is the teachers’ highest 
professional award in shorthand and typing, 








requires that his or her students qualify for 
the Certificate of Attainment ! Teamwork is 
as important in your school work, there- 
fore, as it is in the business office. The vo- 
cational competence and skill, reflected in 
the Attainment Certificates earned by the 
class, will not only provide your teacher 
with a fine credential testifying to your 
standing, but will be a means of furnishing 
you with economic independence. 


I sHOULD say that the minimum re- 
quirement for a good office position, such as 
you will want and ought to have, is 120 
words in shorthand and 60 words in typing. 
Mind you, these are the goals of employ- 
ment managers, and it behooves a student 
to strive for that standard. These goals are 
not difficult of attainment by a normal 
student who will give proper attention to 
his studies. 

When I first entered the O. G. A. Con- 
test, | wrote the copy so many times that | 
eventually developed a speed of 200 words 
a minute on it. It was this way: Practice 
for a perfect specimen had a tendency to be 
discouraging. | would get down to the fith 
line of the copy, perhaps, and then make an 
error! Then I read somewhere in the 
O. G. A. Department that the way to learn 
to make outlines perfectly at will was to 
keep right on writing them until the hand 
was completely under control. Since | 
couldn't vary the pattern of outlines, I de- 
cided to vary the pattern of practice. Speed 
practice on the Contest copy, I discovered, 
improved the fluency of my notes. 


HAVE you ever practiced a piece of short- 
hand until you could write 200 words a 
minute on it? It is easier than you think. 
[ry it on the O. G. A. copy this month. 
Turn to the O. G. A. test on page 359 
and write it over once. Scrutinize your 
notes, compare them outline for outline with 
the printed plate, correct any faults of style 
that you find by supplemental practice or 
the individual outline, then rewrite the test 
and submit it to this department. (If you 
have the Gregg Shorthand Corrective Slide, 
use it in your practice.) If your specimen 








+ 


Lt 


es, you will receive the cert ite oO 

or which you applied. It the notes do 
not qualify, and you wish to have them re 
urned with criticisms and suggestions, our 
xaminers will follow your instructions. 


e not receiving enough O. G. A. 


We al 


ereat timesavel 


efficiency and talent to lay dormant! It 
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boss dictates 
that is no 


Supp se your 


mly ten or twelve letters a day, 


reason why you should permit your native 


you 


a 
ire not tempted to do more than merely to 
se 


get out this dictation, why fool around all 
~ 

















applications from stenographers. This prac- ay with ten or twelve letters if, by im- 
tice for the improvement of writing style roving your speed, you can get the work 
s equally valuable to the office worker who ne in a couple of hours and have all of 
Certificate of Teaching Accomplishment 
a -~ -~ ol 
— oq ve . - 
Marien COKaxwell 
Le 3 
dents w 
Sregg Writer Testing Program 
eee 
Vp seta N+ bead wk 
a tte~<4 
This certificate rewards the teacher whose students 
qualify this year jor the Certificate of Attainment 
pictured on pages 356-357 
may get very little dictation and who the rest of the day in which to read mystery 
lotes might have a tendency to becomi stories, knit, write personal letters, or do 
“rusty” through non-use the hundred and one things that a gal can 


TURN 


n page 362 


next to the Competent Typist test 
and take a ten-minute 
test. Do you think that you can improve the 
the first test by additional 1 
during the month? Try it and see. Send 
the best test are able to 
vrite, containing not more than five errors, 
for the Competent Typist certificate 

Once you become interested in tl 


timed 


1 


I 
speed o! ! practice 


ten-minute you 

pin. 
Ms kind 
of self-improvement, vou will be s irprised 


to find what a delightful hobby it can be—it 
has playing with Junior’s Jumping Jeep and 
i ! Actually, you 


proficie ncy 1s a 


electric trains beat a mile 
know, this development of 


think of as soon as she reaches the office? 
I'm only asking! And, by the 
many of the ten certificates do you still have 


Attainment 


way, how 


to win for your Certificate ? 


* 


IF IT’S NEWS, IT’S PUBLISHABLE.” 
That’s what any editor will tell you. When 
the 


Ke ep the quality 


students awards from GREGG 


W RITER 


of your 


earn 
it becomes news 
people of your 
editor of the 
your 


work before the 


community by supplying the 


local with the names of 


student award winners. 


newspaper 


| 
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| O.G. A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 


ee. Se pe 
Cire ee ey A Lar rid 


vW 


O.G.A. Membership Test 


Lessons from a Garden 
f 





Cc = 
7 r > 
— > A Com a ¥ 
C 
¢ —i & -—* as 
J 
=a ™ ™ 5 — q ay 
-) 
oe ) 2 
“Sa — yr ss : 
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- 4 . —— 
—_ uw ~ ae ae - 7 
o- > } — 
i Cc 
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. 
—t } 
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> 
Ce asi — y 
4 . 7 
oC” 4 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 


mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each Applicants for both certifi- 


cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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5 i ‘anscription Speed Practice 


(331 Standard Words) 


y ie =e 
Pm a 
y a ; 
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March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. March copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the April, 1948, issue.] 


‘ . ry” ry” 
Senior O. A. T. Test 
INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following in letter form, supplying name and address, and paragraphing 
properly. Type the application for membership on another sheet, nicely displayed. Use tabulator for the 
figures, and make dotted lines on the form for the use of the applicant. 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


May we urge you to read the enclosed 
booklet, which deals with prospects for 
business in the Far East and India. De- 
tailed information is given for those who 
contemplate developing business in these 
areas. It seems to us that your company 
could profitably use the services and fa- 
cilities briefly described in this brochure. 


Our Association has been able to save 
time and money for more than five hun- 
dred American companies. Many of these 
companies, you will be interested to 
know, are in your field. An application 
for membership is enclosed. Why not 
join us today? Sincerely yours, John C. 
King, President 


FAR EAST AND INDIA ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, INC., 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 4, California 


Telephone HO 4-5264 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


GROUP CAPITALIZATION 


Under $100,000 

$100,000 to $500,000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 


NZmuaWw p> 


ANNUAL ENTRANCE 


DUES FEE TOTAL 
$100 $15.00 $115.00 
150 22.50 172.50 
200 30.00 230.00 
250 37.50 287.50 
300 45.00 345.00 
350 52.50 402.50 


We hereby apply for membership in the FAR EAST AND INDIA ASSOCI- 


ATION OF COMMERCE, INC., (Group 


), and are enclosing our check for 


Bese arte ccu covering entrance fee and dues for the first year. 


Cs I: od 5 is Cwadids edd cekee ce 5508 


ce SP Sm eT eee te 


Banking References 


Far East Office or Representative 5 


(See page 364 for Junior O.A.T. Test.) 


an aS 


Se 
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Mareh Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 

If there were no petroleum in the world, our lives 51 
would be very much changed. No automobiles could 101 
move; no airplanes would fly; motorboats, submarines, 155 


and motor ships would be helpless. There would be no 209 
oil-burning furnaces, and no tractors on the farms. We 265 
should have no gasoline, kerosene, benzine, naptha, par- — 320 
affin, lubricating oil, or any of the numerous by-products 379 
of petroleum. Millions of people would have no employ- = 433 
ment, for oil wells, refineries, filling stations, automobile 495 
factories, and hundreds of other lines of business now de- 552 
pendent on petroleum would no longer exist. Oil, indeed, 610 
keeps the machinery of modern life moving. Its complete —_667 
loss would be a world-wide calamity. 705 

The origin of petroleum is not fully determined. 755 
Scientists believe that during early geologic ages vast 811 
quantities of plant and animal remains were buried deep- _—866 


ly among the rocks of the earth’s crust. Chemical and 2°21 
physical changes in these materials are thought to be the 979 
causes of the formation of petroleum and natural gas. 1034 


The oil and gas then collected in pools within the porous __ 1092 
rocks and sands and were covered with layers of hard 1145 
rock, sand, and clay. Oil is usually found mixed with sand 1205 
and water, all under great pressure. 1243 

If a hole is drilled until it reaches the deposit of oil, the — 1305 
pressure causes the gas, water, and oil to spout up through 1365 
the hole, or well, and it is led into pipe-lines or tanks. 1425 
Sometimes oil does not gush out, but has to be pumped to 1482 
the surface. Oil wells vary in depth from a few hundred 1539 
feet to one recently driven down fifteen thousand and 159 
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four feet before oil was encountered. Wells are even 
driven into ocean beds, under water, and some of these 
submarine oil wells are great producers. Oil as it.comes 
from the well is called crude, and it contains a great many 
different substances, which are separated by a distilling 
process called refining. Petroleum and its by-products 
are among our greatest sources of wealth. 

The history of oil is interesting. A small amount of oil 
was found by the early settlers seeping into salt wells 
and even in swamp water. Small quantities of this oil 
were sold as a medicine under the name of “Seneca Oil.” 
It was soon discovered that this surface petroleum could 
be refined so as to produce an oil that could be burned in 
lamps. Before this time, all light was obtained from 
candles or whale oil. These were expensive and not very 
satisfactory, and the new oil was in great demand. From 
that small beginning a vast industry has developed. Our 
exports of petroleum products are exceeded only by our 
exports of raw cotton and machinery. 

There are more than four hundred refineries located in 
different states. Many refineries were built in the East, to 
be near the great industrial centers and the ports. The 
crude oil reaches these refineries in various ways. A great 
deal is pumped through long pipelines, some of which 
extend hundreds of miles across the country. Great 
pumps are located at points twenty-five or thirty miles 
apart, which force the crude oil through the pipes, over 
the mountains, and across the plains. 

On the railroads, tank cars carry great quantities of oil 
to the refinery. Large ships or tankers bring the cargoes 
of crude oil to the eastern ports and also carry both crude 
oil and gasoline across the ocean to foreign markets. 
American tankers are seen in almost every port of the 
world.—From “The Nations Today,” by Packard, Sinnott, 
and Overton. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 


363 
Strokes 
1647 
1702 
1760 
1820 
1878 
1934 
1977 
2035 
2091 
2146 
2203 
2261) 


2319 


3090 
3129 


3187 
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® Junior O. A. T. Test < 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type neatly the following ar- 
ticle on one page, single space, using the heading 
in all capital letters, The Far East Invites You. 


More than a billion persons—over 
half the world’s population—live in the 
Far East and India. Throughout this 
enormous territory sweeping changes are 
taking place which are of paramount im- 
portance to American businessmen in al- 
most every field of industry. 


The colonial or semi-colonial condi- 
tions of the past are being swept away. 
In all the major areas there is a deter- 
mination to raise living standards 
through development of industry, trans- 
portation, and agriculture. There is or- 
ganized planning to repair the devasta- 
tion left by the war. 

To an increasing extent, the Orient 
will be regarded not only as a major 
source of basic raw materials, such as 
rubber, tin, petroleum, jute, silk, and 
vegetable oils, but also as a growing 
market for the products of the indus- 
trialized West. Years of war and block- 
ade have created acute shortages of 
goods of almost every description. And 
with economic development and _in- 
creased purchasing power, the foreign 
trade of this area will grow correspond- 
ingly. 

American business is bound to play 
an important role in the development of 
trade with the East. Even before the 
war, the Far East and India were vital 
factors in American foreign commerce. 
In the twenty-year period from 1915 to 
1935 this region’s share of U. S. total 
exports increased from about 6 per cent 
to 17 per cent, while the percentage of 
total American imports coming from the 
Orient rose from 16 to 30 per cent. Our 
trade with the area amounted to more 
than $1,500,000,000 in 1937. Direct invest- 
ments of American companies there were 
estimated to approximate $400,000,000 
in the period before the war. These few 
facts indicate the importance of the Far 
East to American business. 


Contestants Are Enthusiastic 


NCE again we are on our way to the 

O. G. A. Contest. Enthusiasm and am- 
bition have been sky high ever since school 
reopened in September. I am very proud of 
the results accomplished. . . . We certainly 
could not get along without the Grece 
Writer, and we wish to congratulate the 
editorial staff upon the sound shorthand 
material in every magazine. The certificates 
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and pins received last year were greatly 
appreciated and treasured by the proud 
winners.”—Sister S. R., Newcastle, New 
Brunswick. 

wr 


LAST CALL FOR YOUR 
0. G. A. CONTEST 
PAPERS MARCH 15 
HURRY! 
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WHOo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Press Conference Reporter Wins Diamond Medal 





Anna M. Paniczko 


HE photograph that appears above 

is of Anna M. Paniczko, who served 

as press conference reporter to the 
Secretary of the Interior as her initial po- 
sition in the field of conference reporting. 
Recently, Miss Paniczko was awarded the 
Diamond Medal for qualifying on the 200 
word-a-minute Expert Test. In response to 
inquiries, Miss Paniczko submitted the fol- 
lowing information about her career, from 
which we believe many useful points can be 
gathered by our readers: 


I ATTENDED G. A. R. Memorial High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. There I began my 
study of shorthand under Miss Helen O'Connell, 
and later Miss M. M. Ritchie took us to the 
higher speeds. To these teachers | owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for laying the basic foundation 
of shorthand theory and principles. Miss Ritchie 
organized a “Garscribes Club” for those in their 
third year of shorthand study who were interested 
in advancing in their shorthand work. We met 
once a week to discuss articles in the Gregg 
Writer, to take speed dictation, to improve our 
shorthand penmanship, and to prepare to enter 
the various shorthand contests. While a member of 
this Club, I received certificates for shorthand 
tests up to and including the 100 word-a-minute 
award 

After high school 1 entered Wilkes-Barre 
Business College, in the same city, and completed 
the Business Administration Course. During this 
time my shorthand teacher was Mrs. Helen B. 
Crocker, and she deserves a lot of credit for 
arousing my desire to aim for the Expert Awards. 
Mrs. Crocker also held an extra session once a 
week for those who were particularly interested 
in developing high-speed shorthand writing. Every 
Friday night she would give up her time and 
energy to conduct this special class. This is where 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


I received my first knowledge of shorthand re- 
porting principles and shortcuts. By the time I 
was graduated from business college, I had quali 
fied on the 140 word-a-minute test. Even after 
graduation, Mrs. Crocker allowed us to attend her 
Friday night class and work for higher awards 

Three months later I took several Civil Service 
tests, and as I had qualified on the 140-word speed 
test, the “120” test for the senior stenographic 
position was a “cinch.” 


It wasn't until a year later, however, that I 
received a Civil Service appointment in the De 
partment of the Interior, during which time I 
had secured my 160-word award. 

At first I was assigned as stenographer to the 
Director of Personnel for the Department. Then, 
in 1942, the Division of Information had need 
for a stenographer who could take the Secretary's 
(Ickes) press conferences. When I first knew that 
such a position existed, I had hoped I could some- 
day occupy it. My dreams came true. I was given 
1 tryout and was accepted shortly thereafter 
This was my first taste of conference reporting. I 
liked it, too, but decided that it would be much 
easier to handle if I had a higher shorthand 
speed. 

So, I enrolled in the shorthand reporting course 
at the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Graduate School. My teachers there included 
Miss Richter (in whose class I passed the 175- 
wpm test), Mr. Jack Romagna (who is the press 
conference reporter of the President of the United 
States), and Mr. B. P. Foote. I am _ most 
grateful to all of these teachers for their inspira- 
tion, their helpful hints, and their patience. I am 
especially indebted to Mr. Foote, who coached 
me through the last hurdles when perseverance 
was most difficult! 


I CONTINI ED taking Secretary Ickes’ press 
conference until his famous history-making final 
press conference in February, 1946. During this 
time I had also been called upon to report numer 
ous other conferences dealing with petroleum and 
coal mining problems. 

In 1943 when the Director of Information, 
Michael W. Straus, became Assistant Secretary 
f the Interior, I transferred to his office to ck 
his stenographic work, but continued taking Sec- 
retary Ickes’ press conferences. In 1945, Mr. 
Straus became Commissioner of Reclamation and 
I was transferred to that bureau as secretary to 
the Commissioner. He installed the practice of 
weekly staff meetings, which I have been reporting 
for about a year now. These meetings last at least 
an hour and usually up to two hours. Subjects 
discussed vary throughout the entire meeting, 
ranging from discussions of personnel, supply, 
correspondence, and management problems, to the 
more technical and involved problems of irriga- 
tion, reclamation, hydro-electric power, and re 
lated problems on Western water-resource con- 
servation and development. (Cont'd om page 368) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





NEW YORK REPORTERS MEET 


Members of the Empire State’s shorthand reporting fraternity 
elect some of the “younger fry” as well as veterans, to office 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 
Past President 


ECENTLY 

the New York 

State Short- 
hand Reporters As 
sociation held a con- 
vention — but, then, 
they have been hold- 
ing one each year 
since 1876, which 
makes it, by a quarter 
of a century, the old- 
est shorthand asso- 
ciation in the Amer- 
icas. Our’ English 
cousins remind us 
ccasionally that in 
that tight little island 
they have a_ short- 
hand association, the 
name of which 
escapes me for the 
moment, which is 
older. Since they in- 





Elgene J. Knisley York. 


President-Elect 


NYSSRA 


ceedings will begin 
is they frequently do 
it conventions, and 
with more or less 
formality convention 
business is then con 
ducted. He will find 
the audience and the 
proceedings no more 
lull or profound tl 
he would find them 
in any other section 
f the country. If he 
listant community 
which unconsciously 
“ditferent- 
ness” from New 
he may ask 
himself, “Where is 


sist upon it, we in New York State Shorthand Reporters ll this greatness that 

the NYSSRA ac- Association they brag about?” 

knowledge their Yes, it’s true. | 

claim and are content to address our peti- ave traveled in every state of the Unior 
' 


tion to history as only the second oldest 
shorthand association in the world 

If this were a history of the Association, 
I should assail the unprotected reader with 
an array of dates and deeds that would 
leave him bewildered, but, since it is only a 
report of a convention, I shall merely re- 
count in a random way some of the things 
which go to prove that age of itself is not 
a conclusive measure of merit but rather the 
acts and thoughts of an association as per- 
formed and expressed by the members 
thereof. 


WHEN one attends an NYSSRA con- 
vention, he enters the convention hall in 
the usual way, signs the register as member 
or guest, glances around to find the com- 
fort of a face he recognizes, and takes his 
seat or wanders about, or chats, or edges 
into the animated groups at the clinic black- 


(except one); I have attended many ass 
ciation meetings of many kinds, including 
conventions of other shorthand reporters in 
other states; and I have observed little or 
no ditference in the general way Americans 
go about transacting association business 
I have heard inept speakers, bad parliamen- 
tary rulings, and crazy notions advanced 
and argued back and = forth—both in 
NYSSRA and in the conventions of other 
organizations. 

We are individually the same; but the 
casual visitor who attends an NYSSRA 
convention and sees nothing else is indeed 
missing something. He is missing some- 
thing that NYSSRA does not usually brag 
about, just because it is old and feels too 
sure of itself to think it necessary to point 
out—and that is its essential spirit and tra- 
dition. Now, tradition may in large part 
come, without effort, from age alone, but 





Tut 
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tradition can be good or bad, benevolent or 
destructive. If it be the tradition of an old 
and institution | 


established does 
often beget that tendency) to craw 


(and age 

l into a 
shell of its own and dedi- 
cate its efforts to the 
status quo, that is one thing; to be willing 


nice, comfortable 


maintenance of the 


and 
and untried things which it conceives to be 
the good of all, is something else again. 
NYSSRA has been blessed not only with 
the salutary accident of age, but also with 


to risk its prestige security for new 


what might be called the more divine acci- 


dent of founders and early members who 


vere possessed of foresight and professional 
loyalty. When I observe some of the canny 
und far-reaching provisions affecting re- 
porting that they were instrumental in hav- 


in New York State, 


and their 


I marvel at 
professional 


ing enacted 


their prescience 


sense. Although they were not the origina- 
tors of that most progressive and all-em- 
bracive piece of legislation, the New York 


State Civil Service Law (the like of which 
exists in no other state of the Union), the 
yw that 
from the very initiation of it the early 
founders of NYSSRA were in close co- 
State in making it op- 


vy in the reporting field. 


’ 4 . . , 
ecords ot the Association sn 


operation with the 


erate success! 


NYSSRA convention today 
routine, but 


SIT in at an 
nd significant 


sa 4 
nd you will Cart a 


report of the Civil Service Committee, re- 


rting on the ccasions the othcial State 
Civil Service Commission has requested tie 
ooperation of NYSSRA, either to “dic- 


tate” official state examinations, or, in con- 
experi 
or reporting candidates. In the last for 
xaminations held by New York State for 
Supreme Court (they are held 
every four years), Civil Service Committee 
NYSSRA have acted in the 
for the State of New 
examination, of ad- 
scat- 
the experience rating of candidates. 
\ll reports are dull, NYS- 


SRA or Timbuktu, particularly when one 


ence, to recommend 


Reporter 
members of 
i-oftic ial capacity, 
dictating the 
1¢e Commission on marking, 
ng, am 
whether in 
convivialities to begin. 
CS. 
but when one con- 
that NYSSRA 
Nietlich, 
doing in that field, 
rget that, in the very an- 
1914, NYSSRA 


: } ] 
succeeded in lavVINg passed 


is waiting for the 


Even the report of the Examiners 
is not always listened to, 
excellent work 
members, Bill Booth, Joe 
Marty Dupraw are 
' , : 

also does not tk 


cient 


siders the 
and 
and 
vear ot sponsored, 
fought for, and 
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the first Certified Shorthand Reporter 
law—the pioneer C.S.R. act in the country 
if one pauses to reflect upon those con- 
siderations, any kind of report of such a 
committee is worth listening to. 


THERE is no report in the NYSSRA 
convention of a Federal 
mittee, but NYSSRA 
reflect, with satisfaction, upon the fact that 
members of NYSSRA stood in the very 
forefront of the effort that eventually 
brought forth an acceptable and equitable 
Shorthand 


Re porte rs Com- 


. 
does occasionally 


Federal 
which in the 
out of th 
and broom and carbon 
firmly 


law, a law 
setup took reporting 
like 


paper and placed it 


Reporters 
Federal 
class of « 


mmmodities soap 


upon an official and _ professional 


basis. This statement is not intended to de- 

fforts of other re- 

porters in other states, but I believe that in 

any history of the fig! 
] 


an equitable Federal Shorthand Reporters 


iaW, SO lar as reporters 


tract from the effective « 


t to bring into being 


; efforts are con- 
two names must lead all the rest— 
Berry Horne. Not to 
NYSSRA, out of its high in- 
legislation, appointed 
Wait upon th 
chairman of the Committee on Court Re- 
porting of the hic] 


committee, in the 


Joe \VanGelder and 
forget that 
and 
dispatched a committee to 
Conterence, whi 
two Past 


journeyed to Virginia and 


scdicial 
J 1d1Cclal 
persons ot 


Presidents, 


a full afternoon conference presented to th 
ini il ) 
chairma Judge Jo J. Parke nd to 


ww administra- 
NYSSRA in 


everywhere. 





mv min Ba ster t t ommiuttee re 
ports ol e last « vent al it gave 
ne ag t | this Associati t 
which I belonged. Nor—though | av 
harked back to the qualities of the old- 
timers—was | disappx ted in the esent 


leadership. President Charley Koerner, at 
é, ; “9 


tectionately and respectiuliy Known as th 


Squire of Mineola, gentleman farmer and 


} - nriyz nad Len ] 
breeder of prize cats and chickens el 4 
vard-boiled audience spellbound wit " 
» ) 1 narkling s+) n 
President's address sparkling wit ely 


and effective bits of wisdom. No report of 





the convention would be complete without 
soting fron ( , , nent «it th +7 
quoung I aricy a I a ill 

: , ‘ 
New York eretotore escribabic 

I ~€ \“ st t . < 

c iv « s < 

ec x yees > 
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political subdivisions. Some may think that trans- 


cript rates are too low; that the old-established 
statutory rate should be revised. This may seem 
a matter simple of solution, but .... it becomes 


more complex as one fits the salary adjustment 


situation into the picture. Suffice it to say that he 
who takes honey from the hive makes no etlort to 
disturb the bees 


Another item, too, characteristic of NYS- 
SRA, indicating that it doesn’t forget and 
it doesn’t overlook. 
sent to Doctor Gregg, felicitating him on 
his eightieth birthday, him 
a speedy recovery from the illness that kept 
him 


Two resolutions, one 


and wishing 


usual attendance; another, 
thanking by name the silent members of the 
Association who sat in turn at the reporters’ 
table and contributed efforts to the 
making of the record. And a characteristic 
remark from the floor, addressed to a 
speaker who mumbled his remarks: “Re- 
member, you are not a lawyer. Speak up. 
The reporter must hear you!” 


from his 


thei 


THIS year honorary membership was con- 
ferred upon Eleanor G. Dargin, of Jamaica, 
Long Island; Henry C. McLean, of 
nectady, both members of long standing but 


ochne- 


now retiring from active practice; John 
Bryant, executive vice-president of Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation; Arthur L. 


Robinson, of the New Jersey Certified 
Shorthand Reporters Association; and Pat 
Esmonde and Joseph Miller, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Shorthand Reporters Association. 

And last, but not least: The turning of 
the symbols of authority by a retiring ad- 
ministration over to the new: 

New Presivent: Elgene J. Knisley, Buf- 
falo, New York hails originally 
from Chicago, where he got his early short- 
hand training; he trekked out to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, where he was a free- 
lance and an official reporter for one of the 
Royal Commissions of Canada; then he 
came East and settled in Buffalo, where he 
does honor to the profession and himself 
as an official of the Supreme Court. An in- 
ternational reporter who will stalwartly 
uphold the tradition of NYSSRA. 

New Vice-Presipent: H. Ray Hunt, 
Official of County Court, Staten Island, 
who in another year will carry the presi- 
dential banner of NYSSRA with dignity 
and wisdom. 

New Secretary: Herman Lauter, Su- 
preme Court, New York City, of a younger 
generation, accepting leadership for the first 
time, and who is bound eventually to sup- 
plant the present old-timers. 


Gene 
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CHAIRMAN OF 
Sidney Strimpel, 


generation, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
another of the 
and one 


younger 
brings to his 
task exceptional and aggressive qualities of 
leadership. 


who 


Gene Knisley and Herman Lauter write 
the brand of shorthand that you and I do; 
Ray Hunt is a Pitman writer, and Sid 
Strimpel taps out his shorthand on the little 
black keys. And they are all in the very top 
brackets of their respective classes. 

Which brings me to one final thought 
about NYSSRA: It is non-system con- 
non-sectional in a great state of 
diversified thought and population, tolerant, 
and, as its indicates, alert to re- 
porting needs and advancement. 


SC IC US, 


recerd 


Transcript of Mr. Lauter’s Notes 
on Opposite Page 


The accident could not have happened under those 
facts. Billy Lane testifies that he came to the intersec- 
tion and he stopped. Listen, he is not a college gradu- 
ite. He hasn't had the benefit higher educati He 

hard-working truck driver, and he is the nly one 


in thig case that testified to how this accident happened 
There is not a single word of contradiction respecting 
the fact that he came to that intersection 20 feet north of 
that curb line and stopped, and that two vehicles passed, 
and Mr. Deutsch asked him Did you get the 
r did you get the 
you?’’ Utterly 
nake his turn 


license 
names of those vehicles that passed 
ridiculous And then he proceeded = t« 
seeing another car down at 2Ist Street 


Now a car ladies and gentlemer making a left 
turn doesn’t have to wait to make that turn for every 
ther vehicle on the highway Suppose there was a 
assume, now, for the purpose of this argument, that you 
could see down to lith Street fro: 22nd Street, and 


there was a vehicle down there. You don’t think that the 
defendant should have waited until that . vehicle 
up and passed 


22nd Street, nor does the law. 


came 


Who’s Who- in Shorthand 
Speed 
(Concluded from page 365) 


ry” 

THE list of 
attaining this 
headed by my 
more than anyone else, encouraged me to push on 
higher sake, 
I was thrilled that I was able to pass the test 
Also, my sister had a hand in helping me to at 
tain my speed. On other 
dictated to me at the 200 and over speeds, and in 
that way I had constant practice. And | 
that practicing in little doses every day is much 
better and a lot of 
spurts 


those who deserve credit for my 
Diamond Medal should be 


mother. She was the one 


award 
who, 


when the going was tough. For her 


than school nights, she 
believe 
more beneficial than practicing 


I like shorthand. It is a most fascinating sub 
ject. When I take dictation, I start thinking how 
wonderful it is that all those 
curlicues represent words and 
language all of its own 


characters and 

phrases. It is a 
And I intend to continue 
building up my shorthand speed, for I am sure 
that it is a good idea to be prepared for any 
opportunities that may arise. 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Notes taken by HERMAN LAUTER in an Accident Case 
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DR. PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 
School for Asiatie Studies. New York 
In “The American Digest,” from “The American Weekly,” July 13, 1947 
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built the Great China Pyramid recently discovered in 
perfectly 


with the four points of the compass. 
right points to Main Ceremonial Avenue. 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters | 


A. E. KLEIN | 
For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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| Graded Letters 


| A. E. KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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Man of Fantasy 


NICHOLS FIELD WILSON 


“Adventures in Business” 
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THE INTEGRITY OF MEN 19° 
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The Perfeet Tribute 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 





Copyright, 1906. by Charles Scribner s Sons and 1934. by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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Facsimile of the draft of the Gettysburg Address 
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Photographed from the original copy now on the Freedom Train 
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How to Make Your Fountain Pen Last Longer 


10 Little Rules to Remember for Longer Fountain Pen Life 
Suggested by Esterbrook 
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Getting Up from a Knockdown 


From “The Pick-Up” 
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Actual Business Letters 
Banking 
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